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maize culture in Bessarabia has suffered much in this way. 
To protect the tobacco, Prof, Eindemann recommends sowing 
the fields in the end of March with mustard or rape, so that the 
insect at the time of egg-laying may be hindered by a thick cover 
of vegetation. Another insect (Pedmus femoral is , E.) acts just 
like Opatrum, but does more harm to maize than to tobacco. 
Prof. Lindemann further describes two minor diseases affecting 
the leaves, and making the tobacco unsalable. One (thrips) is 
also caused by an insect ; the other (; mosaic disease) seems to be 
due to some condition of the ground. 

The Indian Museum has begun to issue what promises to be 
a most useful series of “Notes on Economic Entomology.” Two 
numbers, by Mr. E. C. Cotes, first assistant to the Superintendent 
of the Indian Museum, have been published—the first presenting 
a preliminary account of the wheat and rice weevil in India ; the 
second dealing with the experimental introduction of insecticides 
into India, and including a short description of modern insecti¬ 
cides and methods of applying them. 

The new number of the “Internationales Archiv fur Ethno¬ 
graphic” (Band I., Heft III.) contains, besides various collec¬ 
tions of short notes, the conclusion of Herr J. Buttikofer’s 
excellent paper on the natives of Liberia, and an account, by 
Herr A. Woldt, of objects of interest brought by Captain 
Jacobsen from certain districts of the A moor in 1884-85, and 
now preserved among the treasures of the Berlin Ethno¬ 
graphical Museum. These objects are valuable on account of 
the light they throw on customs connected with Shamanism. 

An instructive paper on the osteology of Porzana Carolina 
(the Carolina Kail), by Dr. R. W. Schufeldt, has been re¬ 
published from the Journal of Comparative Medicine and 
Surgery. As defined by the American Ornithologists’ Union, 
the order Paludicolee, containing the Cranes, Rails, &c., is 
primarily divided into two sub-orders, the (1) Grues or the true 
Cranes, and (2) the Ralli, containing the Rails, Coots, and 
Galiinules, &c. The family Pallida; occur in this latter group, 
wherein the genus Porzana is well represented by the subject of 
Dr. Schufeldt’s memoir—the common Sora or Carolina Rail. A 
complete account of the osteology of this ralline form has never 
been published, yet its skeleton contains many points of interest, 
to say nothing of importance when it is compared with other 
types. When his material better admits of it, Dr. Schufeldt pro¬ 
poses to thoroughly compare the anatomy of the several forms of 
American Cranes and Rails. 

The Cavendish Lecture, delivered at the West London 
Hospital by Sir William Stokes, has just been published. The 
subject is “The Altered Relations of Surgery to Medicine.” 

According to the report of the Medical Missionary Society’s 
Hospital in Canton for 1887, the medical class numbered 
twelve Chinese, of whom four were women. The students are 
required to pay a fee, which is fixed at twenty dollars a year for 
three years, over which period the course extends. They 
support themselves and buy their own books. Western 
medicine and surgery are slowly but surely advancing in China, 
and it is now time that schools of a high order were established. 
The publication of many medical books, the establishing of 
hospitals, in which millions of patients have been treated, the 
training of hundreds of students, the skill of the European 
physicians practising in the open ports—all tend to educate 
China and prepare the way for greater things. 

The Russian Statistical Committee having made minute 
inquiry as to the number of blind people in Russia, it appears 
that blindness is very unequally distributed among the different 
nationalities inhabiting the Empire. While there are only 8 
blind people for each ic,ooo Poles, 10 for as many Lithuanians 
and Jews, and 19 for Russians and Letts, the figures rise to 22 


with the Esthonians, 35 with the Bashkirs, 41 with the Mor¬ 
dovians, 51 with the Tartars and Toheremisses, 63 with the 
Tchuvashes, and 83 with the Votyaks. Blindness is thus much 
more widely spread among the Ural-AUayans, and especially 
among the Finnish-Mongolian stems, than among the Aryans 
and Semites, although the conditions of all these races, so far as 
poverty is concerned, are much the same. It is worthy of note 
that one-eighth of all cases of blindness in Russia are due to 
small-pox, and one-half only to direct eye diseases. 

A joint exhibition will be made at the “Cincinnati Centen¬ 
nial ” by the National Museum, the Smithsonian Institution, the 
U.S. Geological Survey, and the Bureau of Ethnology. The 
law providing the necessary funds was not approved until May 
28, so that there has been little time for preparation ; but “the 
Government scientific exhibits,” says Science, “will be in Cin¬ 
cinnati in good season, and will constitute one of the most 
interesting features of the exposition.” In the Department of 
Anthropology the National Museum will exhibit cases of ob¬ 
jects showing the geographical distribution and physical charac¬ 
teristics of the races of men, and the processes and results of 
some of the most primitive arts. It will also exhibit a collection 
illustrating Biblical archaeology, and a collection of remains of 
prehistoric man in Europe, Asia, and America. In connection 
with the same department the Bureau of Ethnology will have a 
good exhibition. It has chosen as its special subject the 
Pueblo of Zuni, its arts and industries ; and it will show various 
models of Indian mounds of the Mississippi. 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Mona Monkey ( Cercofithecus mona $ ) from 
West Africa, presented by Miss Edith Frank; a Macaque 
Monkey ( Macacus cynomolgus 6 ) from India, presented by Miss 
Chester ; a Brown Capuchin ( Cebus fatucllus <$) from Guiana, 

presented by Mr. Roger M. Dodington ; a-Capuchin 

(Cebus -) from Columbia, presented by Mr. H. B. 

W hit marsh ; a Grand Eclectus ( Ec*edits ror at its) from Moluccas, 
a Red-sided Eclectus (. Eclectus ct oral is) from New Guinea, 
presented by Lt.-Col. R. Wolfe ; two Corn Crakes ( Crcx 
pratensis ) British, presented by Mr. R. B. Spalding ; a Green 
Turtle ( Chclone viridis) from the West Indies, presented by 
Baron Henry de Worms ; two Hog-nosed Snakes (Heterodox 

platyrhinos) y a - Snake ( Cyclophis cestiva ), two Carolina 

Anolises {Anolis carolincnsis) from North America, presented 
by Mr. H. E. T. Glover; two European Tree Frogs ( Hyla 
arborea) European, presented by Mr. Lionel A. Williams; a 
Tuberculated Iguana (/guana tubcrculata ), two Common Boas 

(Boa constrictor var. divinihvqua), a-Snake ( Dromicus 

atcr) from the West Indies, presented by the West Indian 
Natural History Exploration Committee; two Ruffed Lemurs 
(Lemur varius ) from Madagascar, a Hyacinthine Macaw (Ara 
hyacinthina ) from Northern Brazil, three Red and Blue Macaws 
(Ara macao ) from Central America, four Spotted Tinamous 
(Nothura maculosa ) from Buenos Ayres, deposited ; two King 
Crabs (Limulus polyphemus) from North America, purchased ; 
two Mule Deer (Cariacus macrotis) born in the Gardens. 


ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA FOR THE 
WEEK 1888 JULY 22-28. 

OR the reckoning of time the civil day, commencing at 
Greenwich mean midnight, counting the hours on to 24, 
is here employed.) 

At Greenwich on July 22 

Sun rises, 4I1. 12m. ; souths, I2h. 6m. 11*83. ; sets, 2oh. om. : 
right asc. on meridian, 8h. 8*901. ; deck 20° 9' N. 
Sidereal Time at Sunset, i6h. 4m. 

Moon (Full on July 23, 6h.) rises, 19b. 39m. ; souths, 23I1. 53m. ; 
sets, 4I1. iom,*: right asc. on meridian, 19b. 57*301.; deck 
20° 25' S. 
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Right asc. and declination 


Planet. 

Rises. 

Souths. 

Sets. 

on 

meridian. 


h. m. 

h. m. 

h. m. 

h. m. 


Mercury.. 

3 6 . 

. 10 54 . 

. 18 42 . 

6 56*0 

... 19 IO N. 

Venus. 

4 23 . 

. 12 20 . 

. 20 17 . 

■ 8 22 '3 

.... 20 34 N. 

Mars. 

12 49 . 

. 17 48 . 

. 22 47 .. 

• 13 5i'2 

... 12 34 S. 

Jupiter.... 

15 10 . 

• 19 34 

• 23 58 . 

• IS 37'6 

... iS 37 S. 

Saturn..., 

4 5 8 •• 

• 12 43 

. 20 28 .. 

■ 8 45 -4 

... 18 43 N. 

Uranus ... 

11 8 . 

. 16 47 . 

. 22 26 .. 

. 12 51'0 

... 4 46 8. 

Neptune.. 

O II .. 

7 58 .. 

IS 45 

4 0*2 

... iS 55 N. 


* Indicates that the setting is that of the following morning. 


Comet Sawerthal. 

Right Ascension. Declination. 
July. h. h. m. 0 t 


22 

.. O 

1 7'9 

5i 59 N. 

26 .. 

O 

1 7'3 

52 38 


Occultations of Stars by the Moon (visible at Greenwich). 


Corresponding 
angles from ver- 


July. 

Star. 

Mag. 

Disap. 

h. m. 

Reap. 

h. m. 

tex to right for 
inverted image. 

22 ... 

0 Sagittarii 

.. 4 - 

. O 42 .. 

• 1 15 

... 173" 235 

23 ... 

20 Capricorni . 

.. 6 ... 

■ 21 35 .. 

. 22 46 

... 64 269 

26 ... 

July. 

74 Aquarii 
h. 

.. 6 .. 

■ 0 57 .. 

. 2 11 

... 80 308 


23 ... — ... Total eclipse of Moon: first contact with 

penumbra 2h. 57111. : first contact with 
shadow 3I1. 55111., shortly after which, at 
4I1. iom., the Moon sets at Greenwich. 


23 

22 .. 

Jupiter stationary. 

24 ... 

4 - 

,. Venus at least distance from the Sun. 

27 ... 

13 - 

Venus in conjunction with and o° 35' 



of Saturn. 



Variable Stars. 

Star. 


R.A. Decl. 


h. m. 0 h. m 


U Cephei 

... 0 

52 H ■ 

. 81 

16 

N. . 

• J ul y 25, 

20 

50 

m 

R Piscium ... 

1 

24 '9 ■ 

. 2 

18 

N. . 

• 22, 



M 

W Virginis ... 

... 13 

20-3 . 

. 2 

48 

S. . 

■ ,, 25, 

3 

0 

M 

U Bootis 

... 14 

49 ' 2 • 

. IS 

9 

N. . 

• ), 22, 



m 

5 Librae 

... 14 

55 'o ■ 

. 8 

4 

S. . 

• 27 , 

0 

18 

m 

V Coronse ... 

... 15 

54'5 • 

• 39 

55 

N. . 

• ,, 26, 



M 

U Ophiuchi... 

... 17 

io'9 . 

. 1 

20 

N. . 

• „ 24, 

2 

50 

m 







.. 24, 

22 

58 

m 

U Sagittarii... 

... iS 

25-3 • 

• 19 

12 

S. . 

■ „ 27, 

1 

0 

in 

8 Lyrse. 

... 18 

46 0 . 

■ 33 

14 

N. . 

• ,, 27, 

23 

0 

M 

7} Aquilse 

... 19 

46 S . 

. 0 

43 

N. . 

• „ 25, 

23 

0 

M 

X Cygni 

... 20 

39 0 . 

• 35 

11 

N. . 

■ 25, 

0 

0 

M 

S Cephei 

... 22 

25’0 .. 

• 57 

Si 

N. . 

• „ 23, 

2 

0 

m 

R Pegasi 

... 23 

1 'O 

■ 9 

56 

N. . 

■ „ 28, 



M 


M signifies maximum ; m minimum. 


Meteor - Showers. 

R.A. Decl. 

Near 5 Cassiopeia ... 20 ... 59 N. ... Very swift. Streaks. 

The Perseids . 25 ... 53 N. ... Swift. Streaks. 

The Aquarids .340 ... 13 S. ... Max. July 28. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

The last survey of the Austrian Alps, we learn from the 
Proc. R.G. S., has already led to some important, if not alto¬ 
gether unexpected results. Thus the Marmolata, the highest 
dolomite, is reduced from 11,464 feet to 11,016 feet. The 
Antelao comes next, reaching, according to the new Italian 
survey, 10,874 feet. Mr. D. Freshfield pointed out in 1875, in 
his “ Italian Alps/’ that the two highest points of the Primiero 
group do not differ by 159 metres, as then indicated in the 
Government survey, but are almost equal in height. The new 
measurements show a difference of only 16 feet between them, 
and reverse the advantage. The figures are subjoined :— 

Previous Cadaster 

Last survey. Old survey, measurement, 
m. m. m. 

Cima di Vezzana ... 3191 3061 3317 

Cimon della Pala ... 3186 3220 3343 

The Cima di Vezzana is therefore 10,470 feet and the Cimon 
della Pala 10,454 feet. The remaining peaks of the Primiero 
group gain or lose only a few feet by the new measurements. 


Mu. W. T. Archer, British Vice-Consul at Chiengmai, has 
written an interesting Report of a journey he made in his district 
last year. This journey extended north along the Meping River, 
north-east to Chiengsin on the Cambodia River, south and east 
to Nan on the Nam Nan, then westwards across the Meyom, by 
Lakh on to Chiengmai. Several maps accompany the Report, 
which add considerably to our knowledge of the topography of 
the region visited. Mr. Archer, writing of the new capital of 
Miiang Fang, describes the manner in which this and similar 
new settlements were formed in Siam. In such new colonies, 
as the people spread out over the districts around, other settle¬ 
ments were gradually formed at a distance from the capital. A 
large body of immigrants, or a number of families from the 
same locality, generally form a separate settlement, especially if 
they are of a different race from the original settlers ; and if 
they settle in the capital they usually have a separate quarter 
allotted to themselves. This is characteristic of all the settle¬ 
ments in Siam, both in the larger cities and in the provinces. 
In Bangkok the inhabitants of the different quarters have 
gradually become amalgamated ; but not far from the capital the 
colonies of former captives of war still retain their language and 
customs, and keep up little intercourse with their conquerors. 
In the northern country the separation is as complete, and the 
area of Chiengmai,. for example, is divided into numerous 
quarters, each inhabited almost exclusively by people of a 
different race ; and many of the villages in the provinces are also 
colonies of refugees or captives. Mr. Archer is nf opinion that 
the country of the Thai Yai (literally “ great Siamese or its 
vicinity, is the cradle of the Thai people, who thence gradually 
flowed southward. The Thai family has numerous divisions, 
differing more or less in appearance, language, and costume, 
though it is not difficult to trace the common type through all. 
The whole subject of the gradual development and modifications 
of the Thai race is a very interesting one from an ethnological 
point of view, and, Mr. Archer thinks, well worthy of research 
for the light it may throw on the early history of In do- China. 
Mr. Archer gives many useful notes on the various hill-tribes of 
the country, whose distribution and characteristics deserve 
careful investigation. It is to be hoped he may have further 
opportunities of exploring the region and collecting additional 
information. 

The Council of the Russian Geographical Society have issued 
a memorandum wiih regard to the teaching of geography in 
the Universities. This memorandum will probably be taken 
as a basis for the impending organization of University teaching 
and degrees in geography in Russia. “ Geography,” the 
Council write, “being a study of the laws and associations of 
phenomena of the physical and organic life of the earth, it 
implies a serious preliminary study of natural sciences. Without 
a serious knowledge of the laws of physics, it is impossible to 
reason upon the laws dealing with the physical features of the 
globe. For recognizing its true place in the solar system, its 
figure and movements, the knowledge of astronomy and geodesy 
is absolutely necessary. The origin of the present features of 
the surface of the earth cannot be dealt with without a knowledge 
of geology and mineralogy. Botany and zoology are necessary 
for studying the laws of the distribution of organisms ; while a 
knowledge of anatomy and physiology is necessary for the study 
of anthropology, phy to-geography, zoo-geography, andanthropo- 
geography, and so on.” The experience of the German Univer¬ 
sities having shown how difficult it is for the student to master 
all these subjects if he merely follows the usual lectures of the 
Natural Sciences Faculty, the Council express a hope that special 
courses, appropriate to the requirements of geographical students, 
may be opened in physics, astronomy and geodesy, chemistry, 
mineralogy and petrography, geology and the study of soils (a 
branch which has lately received a good deal of attention in 
Russia), zoology, anatomy and zootomy, physiology, history, 
literature, comparative philology, and the leading principles of 
political economy and statistics. Psychology being intrusted 
in Russian Universities only to Professors chosen from among the 
clergy, the Council urge that it should be introduced into the 
Natural History Faculty. As to geography proper, they advise, 
first, that there shall be two separate Professors for geography 
and anthropology, and point out the absolute impossibility 
of combining both sciences in one professorship. They propose, 
moreover, to divide the course of geography into two distinct 
parts, physical geography {Erdktmde) and special geography 
{Landerkunde). Historical geography is excluded from the 
programme, its contents belonging partly to history and partly 
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